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PRIESTLEYANA 

RECENTLY  there  came  from  Northumberland, 
Pennsylvania,  the  old  home  of  the  discoverer 
^  of  oxygen,  a  library,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
better  to  say  the  remnant  of  a  library.  On  examina- 
tion it  was  found  to  contain  books  once  the  property 
of  the  eminent  scientist;  but,  with  the  genuine  Priest- 
leyana  were  other  volumes  which  could  not  possibly 
have  come  under  the  eye  of  the  aged  exile. 

The  original  manuscript  of  Priestley's  Memoirs — 
his  autobiography — was  the  first  of  the  real  relics  to 
arrest  attention.  Its  lines  had  been  indited  by  Priest- 
ley! His  hand  had  rested  on  every  page  I  It  is  a 
precious,  priceless  manuscript.  Its  pages  are  seared 
and  yellow,  but  the  handwriting  is  most  distinct  and 
legible.  Autograph  lovers  would  delight  to  possess  it. 
Numerous  are  the  references  made  to  a  manuscript  of 
a  Dickens  story,  or  perhaps  to  that  of  a  poem  by  Gray, 
or  fascinating  sketches  by  Thackeray — with  a  money 
value  attached  to  them.  But  the  manuscript  of  the 
Memoirs  brings  a  story  of  the  unfolding  of  a  life,  given 
to  the  welfare  of  others,  accompanied  with  a  potent 
impulse  to  extend  the  borders  of  human  knowledge. 

Among  the  old  books  there  was  also  a  silhouette 
photograph  of  Joseph  Priestley,  the  younger,  who  so 
greatly  endeared  himself  to  all  lovers  of  his  distin- 
guished father  by  his  beautiful  and  constant  devotion 
to  the  latter.  This  is  a  rare  picture  of  that  loyal  son 
who,  in  consequence  of  his  loyalty,  experienced  grave 
moments  in  his  life,  for  the  cruel,  bitter  animosity 
entertained  for  the  father  was  made  to  include  the 
son,  who,  it  may  well  be  imagined,  gladly  exchanged 
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his  English  home  for  the  calm  and  peace  of  the  wilder- 
ness about  old  Northumberland,  where  he  was  free  to 
minister  in  quiet  to  the  needs  of  father  and  mother; 
which  he  did  in  most  manly  fashion. 

Gazing  upon  a  silhouette  doesn't  give  one  much 
of  an  idea  of  the  facial  expression  of  the  subject,  nor 
does  it  let  one  peer  into  the  eyes,  drawing  from  them 
some  expression  of  the  soul;  yet  looking  intently  upon 
this  silhouette,  there  gradually  came  to  mind  that 
Priestley,  the  younger,  had  married  in  England,  his 
eldest  son  was  born  there,  the  other  children  in  America. 
In  1810,  he  returned  to  England.  His  wife  died  near 
Dudley  in  1815;  and  years  thereafter  the  widower 
married  a  widowed  daughter  of  Dr.  Toulmin.  The 
younger  Joseph  Priestley  died  in  1833  at  Exeter, 
England. 

Another  document  which  fell  out  from  among  the 
books  was  the  last  Will  and  Testament  of  Priestley, 
the  elder. 

COPY  OF  WILL  OF  JOSEPH  PRIESTLEY 

I  Joseph  Priestley  late  of  England,  but  now  living  in 
Northumberland  in  Pennsylvania,  make  this  my  last  will 
and  testament. 

I  give  and  bequeath  to  each  of  my  Brothers  Timothy, 
and  Joshua  Priestley,  and  also  to  my  sister  Martha  Crouch, 
all  living  in  England,  the  sum  of  Ten  Pounds  Sterling  for 
suits  of  mourning. 

After  the  payment  of  my  debts,  funeral  expences,  and 
the  legacies  above  mentioned,  I  give  and  bequeath,  all  and 
every  part  of  my  real  and  personal  property,  of  what 
nature  or  kind  soever,  or  wherever  situate,  which  I  may 
be  possessed  of  at  my  death,  or  then  entitled  to,  either  by 
present  interest,  in  reversion,  or  contingency,  to  my  Son 
Joseph  Priestley  of  Northumberland  aforesaid,  and  to  his 
heirs  forever,  subject  to  the  following  Conditions,  to  the 
due  performance  whereof,  he  shall  be  personally  and  no 
otherwise  liable. 

In  consideration  of  his  acceptance  of  the  bequest 
above  made,  my  said  son  Joseph  Priestley  his  heirs  and 
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executors  or  administrators,  shall  be  liable  to  pay,  and  he 
or  they,  or  some  one  of  them,  or  some  of  their  legal  repre- 
sentatives, shall  annually  pay  forever  in  manner  hereafter 
mentioned,  two  Annuities  of  Sixty  pounds  sterling  each. 

One  of  these  Annuities,  shall  be  paid  to  the  use  of 
my  daughter,  Elizabeth  Finch  now  of  Birmingham  in 
England,  during  the  term  of  her  natural  life:  and  after  her 
decease,  to  the  use  of  her  Children  in  equal  proportions. 
In  case  of  the  death  of  any  of  her  children,  the  share  that 
he  or  she  would  otherwise  have  been  entitled  to,  I  would 
have  divided  equally  among  the  surviving  children,  unless 
such  deceased  child  shall  have  left  lawful  offspring,  who  in 
that  case,  shall  be  entitled  to  the  share  of  their  deceased 
parent  in  equal  Proportions. 

That  William  Finch  the  husband  of  my  said  Daughter 
may  have  no  demand  upon,  or  control  over  this  Annuity, 
I  wish  it  to  be  paid  to  Samuel  Galton  of  Birmingham, 
Matthew  Bolton  of  Birmingham,  and  William  Vaughan  of 
London,  in  England,  or  either  of  them,  whom  I  request  to 
become  joint  Trustees  of  my  said  Daughter  and  her  Chil- 
dren in  this  behalf,  and  to  receive  the  said  Annuity  from 
or  on  the  part  of  my  son  Joseph  Priestley  or  his  legal 
Representative,  and  to  pay  it  over,  or  expend  it,  as  they 
and  my  said  Daughter  Elizabeth  Finch,  shall  think  most 
conducive  to  the  interest  of  herself  and  her  children.  In 
case  of  the  death  or  resignation  of  any  of  the  said  Trustees, 
I  wish  the  Survivors  (with  my  said  Daughter  if  she  be  then 
living)  to  nominate  a  successor  or  a  substitute,  for  the 
same  purpose.  This  Annuity,  I  will,  that  my  son  Joseph 
Priestley  or  his  legal  Representative,  do  pay  to  the  said 
Trustees  or  any  of  them,  or  to  the  joint  order  of  the  said 
Trustees  or  the  majority  of  them,  either  at  Philadelphia 
in  current  Dollars,  or  at  London  in  Sterling  Money  at  the 
Par  of  Exchange  as  he  may  find  most  convenient. 

In  consideration  of  the  above  bequest  of  all  my  real 
and  personal  Property,  I  require  that  on  his  acceptance  of 
the  same,  my  said  son  Joseph  Priestley  and  his  legal 
Representatives,  shall  in  manner  aforesaid,  become  farther 
liable  to  pay  annually  forever  the  other  annuity  of  Sixty 
pounds  sterling  in  current  dollars  of  the  United  States  at 
the  par  of  exchange,  to  the  Trustees  hereafter  named,  or 
one  of  them,  or  to  their  joint  order,  or  to  the  order  of  the 
Majority  of  them,  for  the  separate  use  and  benefit  of 
Margaret  Foulke,  now  the  wife  of  my  son  William  Priest- 
ley, and  of  her  Children  by  the  said  William  Priestley;  not 
subject  at  any  time,  or  in  any  manner  to  the  demand  or 
control  of  her  said  husband;  and  I  wish  the  same  directions 
to  be  pursued  as  to  the  expenditure,  and  proportional 
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divisions  of  this  annuity,  and  as  to  the  future  nomination 
of  Trustees  on  death  or  resignation,  in  this  case,  as  I  have 
already  given  respecting  the  Annuity  to  my  Daughter 
Elizabeth  Finch. 

I  request  of  John  Vaughan  of  Philadelphia,  and  of 
John  Humphreys  and  John  Philip  De  Gruchy  of  North- 
umberland aforesaid,  to  become  Trustees  for  and  on  behalf 
of  my  said  Daughter  in  Law  Margaret  Priestley,  and  to 
act  therein  for  her  and  her  children  aforesaid,  as  I  have 
before  directed  as  to  the  Trustees  of  my  Daughter,  Eliza- 
beth Finch.  I  leave  my  son  Joseph  Priestley  and  his 
legal  representatives,  at  liberty  to  pay  this  Annuity  at 
Philadelphia,  if  he  or  they  find  it  most  convenient  to  do  so. 

My  farther  will  in  this  behalf  is,  that  if  at  any  time 
my  son  Joseph  Priestley  or  any  of  his  legal  Representatives 
entitled  to  act  in  this  respect,  shall  invest  in  the  public 
funds  of  the  United  States  of  America,  so  much  money  as 
that  the  interest  thereon  shall  amount  to  Sixty  Pounds 
Sterling  annually,  he  shall  be  at  liberty  to  transfer  the 
same  in  the  names  of  The  Trustees  either  of  my  said 
daughter  Elizabeth  Finch,  or  of  my  daughter  in  law  Mar- 
garet Priestley,  and  on  his  transmitting  notice  of  the 
transfer  to  the  Trustees  in  whose  names  such  transfer 
shall  be  made  or  either  of  them,  together  with  the  docu- 
ments and  authorities  for  receiving  the  same,  the  said 
Joseph  Priestley  and  his  legal  Representatives  entitled  as 
aforesaid,  shall  be  exonerated  from  the  Payment  any 
longer  of  the  Annuity  which  such  Trustees  would  other- 
wise have  a  right  by  this  Will  and  testament  to  demand 
of  him  or  them;  and  they  shall  resort  thereafter  to  the 
investment  aforesaid  in  the  public  funds  of  the  United 
States. 

And  my  will  also  is,  that  my  said  son  Joseph  Priestley 
and  his  legal  Representatives,  shall  at  all  times  be  at 
liberty  to  make  a  similar  investment  in  lieu  of  the  remain- 
ing Annuity,  and  shall  thereafter  in  like  manner  and  upon 
the  same  Conditions,  be  exonerated  from  the  further  pay- 
ment of  such  annuity. 

And  whereas  it  may  be  doubtful  whether  either  of  the 
said  Trustees  will  have  power  to  negotiate  for  the  exchange 
of  the  said  Annuities  or  any  part  thereof,  for  landed  Prop- 
erty in  case  they  should  see  any  advantage  to  their  trust 
in  so  doing,  unless  specific  authorities  be  given  them  for 
this  purpose,  NOW,  to  obviate  this  doubt,  I  declare  my 
will  to  be,  that  The  Trustees  either  of  my  daughter  Eliza- 
beth Finch,  or  of  my  daughter  in  law  Margaret  Priestley 
shall  be  at  liberty  to  negotiate  with  my  son  Joseph  Priestley 
or  any  of  his  legal  Representatives  entitled  to  act  herein, 
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any  purchase  or  exchange  of  landed  Property,  in  lieu  of 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  such  Annuities,  if  they  can  mutu- 
ally agree  upon  the  terms  and  conditions  of  such  exchange; 
in  which  case  my  son  Joseph  and  his  afresaids,  shall  be 
exonerated  from  so  much  of  either  of  the  said  Annuities, 
as  he  or  they  shall  have  then  purchased  for  landed  Property 
to  be  held  or  invested  by  the  said  Trustees  upon  the  like 
trusts  as  have  been  herein  before  declared  respecting  the 
Annuity.  If  any  difficulty  should  arise  in  consequence  of 
such  exchange  of  land  for  money,  in  the  division  thereof 
among  the  Parties  who  may  be  claimants  thereupon  under 
this  will,  I  must  leave  it  to  the  judgment  and  discretion  of 
the  respective  Trustees,  to  act  therein  as  they  shall  deem 
most  conducive  to  the  interest  of  the  respective  families  in 
whose  behalf  they  are  hereby  requested  and  authorized 
to  act. 

My  farther  will  is,  that  the  said  Annuities  shall  com- 
mence and  be  computed  from  the  time  of  my  decease;  but 
the  first  payment  thereof  shall  not  become  due,  untill 
twelve  months  from  that  time. 

I  appoint  my  said  son  Joseph  Priestley,  sole  executor 
of  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament. 

I  think  it  right  to  say,  that  on  the  twenty  seventh 
day  of  October  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  One  Thousand 
Eight  Hundred,  I  made  a  Will  the  same  in  substance 
with  the  present,  but  now  cancelled.  Of  the  present  Will, 
I  have  executed  two  counterparts,  and  mean  to  commit 
one  of  them  to  the  care  of  John  Vaughan  of  Philadelphia, 
and  the  other  to  the  care  of  Thomas  Cooper  of  North- 
umberland. 

Signed,  sealed  and  declared  to  be  my  last  Will  and 
Testament,  in  the  presence  of  the  Persons  whose  names 
are  underwritten,  this  eighteenth  day  of  January  1802; 
two  half  lines  being  previously  obliterated  on  the  opposite 
Page. 

Joseph  Priestley 
Dan  Smith 
E.  Tryon 
Thomas  Cooper 
N.B.     Instead  of  Thomas  Cooper  B.  T.  Young  was  witness 

to  the  will  proved. 

In  consequence  of  some  Transactions  relating  to  the 
transfer  of  land  now  pending  under  an  agreement  of  my 
son  Joseph  Priestley  on  my  behalf  with  John  Vaughan  of 
Philadelphia  dated  in  March  1803  and  to  obviate  any 
technical  difficulty  that  may  arise  from  the  acquisition  of 
real  estate  subsequent  to  the  date  of  my  Will  within 
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written  I  think  it  right  to  republish  the  within  as  my  last 
Will  and  Testament  and  to  declare  that  all  the  real  prop- 
erty of  which  the  legal  title  has  been  vested  in  me  subse- 
quent to  the  10  of  January  1802  or  that  is  meant  to  be 
vested  in  me  under  the  said  agreement  between  my  son 
Joseph  Priestley  and  John  Vaughan  or  that  may  be  vested 
in  me  at  the  time  of  my  decease  shall  be  considered  as  a 
part  of  the  fund  bequeathed  to  my  said  Son  Joseph  in  the 
above  will  by  virtue  whereof  he  will  be  liable  to  the  Annui- 
ties and  legacies  specified  and  no  other.  Signed  sealed 
and  delivered  this  thirty  first  day  of  January  in  the  year 
of  our  Lord  One  thousand  Eight  hundred  and  four  in  the 
presence  of  these  subscribing  witnesses. 

(Signed)  Joseph  Priestley 
J.  Boyd 
J.  Cowden 
J.  P.  de  Gruchy 

In  consequence  of  the  accidental  mistake  of  inserting 
Elizabeth  instead  of  Sarah  Finch  in  the  above  Will,  the 
testator  this  day  mentioned  to  us  his  intention  of  altering 
it  and  desired  the  undersigned  Thomas  Cooper  to  make 
the  alteration  in  the  written  Will  and  to  insert  Sarah 
instead  of  Elizabeth  which  being  done  immediately,  the 
above  Will  so  altered  was  presented  to  him  he  having  at 
the  time  perfect  presence  of  mind  and  recollection,  and  on 
being  so  presented  it  was  by  him  voluntarily  acknowledged 
and  republished  this  fifth  day  of  February  1804. 

J.  P.  De  Gruchy 
Thomas  Cooper 


This  is  a  curious  instrument.  The  student  of 
Priestley's  life  will  be  pleased  to  observe  upon  the 
paper  the  name  of  Thomas  Cooper.  Thus  affixed  to 
an  important  Priestley  writing  it  is  additional  proof 
of  the  friendship  existing  between  these  two  remark- 
able men.  It  further  attests  the  trust  reposed  by 
Priestley  in  his  more  turbulent  countryman,  and  the 
steadfast  and  sympathetic  intimacy  that  was  continued 
to  the  closing  scenes  of  Priestley's  life.  All  this  is 
indicated,  too,  by  the  many  Cooper  pamphlets  and 
books  in  the  library  of  Priestley.      For  instance,  on 
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the  title  page  of  Cooper's  Political  Essays,  2nd  Edition, 
Philadelphia,  1800,  are  the  lines — 

Thomas  Cooper 
to 

Joseph  Priestley 
This  insignificant  legend  recalled  many  important 
incidents  in  English  and  American  history.  Indeed, 
these  two  men  had  much  in  common,  though  they 
were  so  different  and  in  some  respects  so  singular. 
Together  they  worked;  together  they  rejoiced  in  the 
success  of  mutual  efforts,  and  together  they  suffered. 
A  beautiful  engraving  of  Richard  Watson,  Bishop 
of  Llandaff,  hangs  near  the  writer.  His  eyes,  large 
and  questioning,  seem  to  challenge  the  purpose  of 
this  revival  of  memories  of  the  great  Dissenter.  "Have 
you  forgotten,"  he  seems  to  say,  "that  I  handled  him 
with  great  severity,  and  that  on  reading  passages  of 
his  writings  to  Lord  Chatham  (Mr.  Pitt)  the  latter 
shrugged  and  groaned  with  horror  and  disappoint- 
ment?" To  which  challenge  one  might  reply,  "But, 
Bishop,  you  concurred  with  Thomas  Cooper  in  radical 
opinions  regarding  church  and  government;  further, 
like  Priestley  and  Cooper,  you  ardently  pursued  the 
marvelous  science  of  chemistry,  coming  a  little  late 
to  it,  just  as  did  Priestley.  Sharing  Priestley's  desire 
for  the  promotion  of  a  knowledge  of  chemistry  among 
the  masses,  ytou  strove  to  have  all  England  acquainted 
with  it.  Frankly,  sir,  in  reading  your  publications  at 
this  age,  and  without  feeling  or  prejudice,  you  might 
well  be  regarded  just  as  radical  in  philosophical  and 
religious  thought  as  were  Priestley  and  Thomas 
Cooper." 

These    three   men    were    chemists    and    devoted 
friends  to  the  cause  of  the  American  colonists — three 
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noble,  consistent  friends  of  humanity  and  science, 
particularly  the  science  of  chemistry.  The  following 
quaint  confession  made  by  the  Bishop  on  a  certain 
occasion  will  interest  chemists: 

When  I  was  elected  Professor  of  Divinity  in  1771,  I  deter- 
mined to  abandon  forever  the  study  of  chemistry,  and  I 
did  abandon  it  for  several  years;  but  the  veteris  vestigia 
flammae  still  continued  to  delight  me,  and  at  length  seduced 
me  from  my  purpose.  When  I  was  made  a  Bishop  in  1782, 
I  again  determined  to  quit  my  favourite  pursuit;  the 
volume  which  I  now  offer  to  the  Public  is  a  sad  proof  of 
the  imbecility  of  my  resolution.  I  have  on  this  day,  how- 
ever, offered  a  sacrifice  to  other  people's  notions,  I  confess, 
rather  than  to  my  own  opinion  of  Episcopal  Decorum — I 
have  destroyed  all  my  chemical  manuscripts. 

Truly,  this  trio  made  a  most  engaging  group! 
Would  that  they  might  be  further  compared,  but  the 
Priestley  library  lies  open  with  a  manuscript  sermon 
first  to  hand.  It  bears  no  date.  Its  perusal  points 
to  its  having  been  done  before  emigration  to  America. 
The  handwriting  is  unmistakable.  With  a  little 
change  it  would  be  a  very  acceptable  sermon  even  in 
this  improved,  inquisitive  and  acquisitive  age.  Near 
the  sermon  lay  an  amusing  play  written  by  the  Doctor. 
It  is  an  interesting,  entertaining  and  meritorious 
sketch;  probably  written  to  while  away  long  tedious 
hours  in  the  forest  home,  as  well  as  for  the  delectation 
of  the  family.  A  chess  and  two  checker  boards  were 
also  stored  away  among  the  books.  These  are  rare 
souvenirs.  Priestley's  name  is  upon  them  all.  How 
many  hours  did  the  eminent  divine  spend  in  these 
games  with  members  of  his  own  family,  or  with  Thomas 
Cooper!  A  magic  lantern  and  a  series  of  colored  pic- 
ture slides  obtruded  themselves  from  among  the  books, 
proofs  that  the  versatile  Doctor  never  lost  sight  of 
the  welfare  of  the  little  ones  about  him,  those  of  his 
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own  household,  and  others  from  neighboring  homes, 
whom  he  loved  to  entertain.  He  frequently  par- 
ticipated in  their  games.  He  never  lost  any  of  his 
youthful  sprightliness,  vivacity  or  clearness  of  mind. 
Because  of  his  great  and  varied  learning,  it  is  not 
surprising  that  microscopes,  telescopes  and  compasses 
of  various  shapes  and  sizes  found  a  hiding  place  among 
the  books. 

A  tortoise-shell  snuff-box,  a  pair  of  cumbersome 
spectacles,  a  wedgewood  profile  bust  of  Benjamin 
Franklin,  resting  on  a  piece  of  black  velvet,  and  other 
odd  looking  objects  were  among  the  curiosities. 

But,  going  back  to  the  library,  two  book  plates 
are  seen.  Number  one  is  singularly  appropriate. 
Water,  represented  in  the  flowing  spring,  was  a  burning 
subject  with  the  Doctor!  He  wished  to  know  its 
constitution.  Its  elements  fascinated  him,  especially 
his  own  oxygen,  a  component  of  water.  Indeed,  one 
might  easily  develop  a  very  instructive  address  in 
connection  with  this  bookplate — from  the  standpoint 
of  the  chemist !  It  reveals  the  thoughts  of  the  Doctor, 
which  probably  he  intended  to  be  perpetuated  in  this 
manner.  Plate  number  two  is  an  imaginative  picture, 
or  possibly  a  coat  of  arms,  although  the  latter  would 
not  be  of  much  concern  to  the  modest  philosopher. 
These  two  plates  find  place  in  nearly  all  of  his  books. 

When  Priestley  came  to  America  his  books  were 
his  nearest  companions.  In  his  letters  to  sympathetic 
friends  in  England  he  never  failed  to  ask  for  books. 
They  were  sent  in  generous  fashion,  and  it  would  only 
be  natural  to  inquire  as  to  the  character  of  these  much 
desired  volumes.  Fortunately,  an  idea  of  them  is 
given  by  "A  Catalogue  of  the  Library  of  the  late  Dr. 
Joseph    Priestley,    published    in    1816,    by    Thomas 
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Dobson",  who  conducted  the  Stone-House  Press  at 
41  South  Second  Street,  Philadelphia.  From  this 
publication  it  is  gathered  that  the  library  consisted 
of  1,861  distinct  volumes,  devoted  to  philosophy, 
religion,  history,  literature,  mathematics,  travel,  and 
the  various  sciences.  They  explain  the  store  of  knowl- 
edge possessed  by  Priestley.  His  range  in  learning 
was  wide.  Few  men  of  this  day  travel  into  so  many 
fields  of  knowledge  with  his  circumspection.  Book- 
seller Dobson  must  have  had  unusual  success  in  his 
sale  of  the  books,  because  in  the  relics  from  the 
Priestley  home  in  Northumberland,  Pennsylvania, 
only  the  following  representatives  of  the  old  library 
remain  : 

Pope's  Iliad  and  Odyssey;  Voltaire's  Works  (complete); 
Johnson's  Lives  (1803);  Dryden's  Virgil  (1748);  Seneca's 
Morals  (1775);  Swift's  Works  (1751);  Derham's  Astro- 
theology  (1750);  Jones'  Selections  of  Psalms  and  Hymns 
(1790);  Zollikofer's  Sermons  (1802);  Letters  addressed  to 
the  Philosophers  and  Politicians  of  France  (1793);  Paine's 
Decline  and  Fall  of  the  English  System  of  Finance  (1796); 
Paine's  Agrarian  Justice  (1797);  Desagulier's  Mathemati- 
cal Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy  (1783);  Peter  Pindar's 
Poems  (2  vols.). 

This  last  publication  is  undoubtedly  the  identical  text 
read  by  the  Doctor  aboard  the  good  ship  Sansom,  on 
the  memorable  voyage  of  eight  weeks  and  one  day  in 
1794  to  New  York,  for  among  other  things  he  wrote 
his  English  friends  that  during  the  passage  he  "spent 
part  of  his  time  in  reading  Pindar." 

Among  the  books  were  also  copies  of  many  of 
Priestley's  own  publications,  which  had  not  been 
offered  for  sale,  e.  g.,  "Notes  on  all  the  Books  of 
Scripture"  in  unbound  page-proof  sheets.  It  seemed 
queer  to  turn  page  after  page  and  note  the  marginal 
corrections  of  typographical  errors  clearly  made  in 
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ink.  Little  did  the  Doctor  imagine  that  these  proof 
sheets  would  ever  appear  in  1923,  and,  in  fact,  fall 
into  the  hands  of  a  fellow  chemist  of  that  year!  On 
the  title  page  of  one  of  these  volumes,  in  Priestley's 
familiar  hand,  are  these  words: 

"Not  yet  corrected — want  1  leaf  of  the  Index." 

The  moments  spent  by  the  writer  in  the  study  of 
these  proof  sheets  were  replete  with  reminiscent 
thoughts,  as  he  recalled  that  in  his  boyhood  days,  on 
learning  of  Priestley  and  his  discovery  of  an  element — 
oxygen — he  wondered  whether  Priestley  hadn't  been 
a  superman,  and  as  the  sad  years  of  Priestley's  life 
arose,  he  mourned  as  did  many  others  mourn  over  the 
cruelty  that  had  been  meted  out  to  this  gentle,  godly 
soul.  Thus  engaged,  there  was  picked  up  a  Book  of 
Souvenirs  printed  in  1792.  Pictures,  showing  the 
structures  demolished  by  the  Birmingham  mob  in 
1791,  are  there  given  in  detail.  Two  of  these  touched 
Priestley  in  such  an  intimate  way  that  they  are  here 
reproduced. 

This  edifice,  erected  in  the  year  1730,  was  a  consider- 
able pile;  its  walls  lofty  and  substantial;  in  so  much  as  to 
have  survived  the  rage  of  the  flames,  and  the  still  fiercer 
and  more  dangerous  fury  of  the  mob.  It  was  more  remark- 
able for  plainness  and  simplicity  than  for  any  uncommon 
elegance  of  workmanship  or  superb  stile  of  decorations; 
compared,  however,  with  buildings  of  the  same  name  and 
date,  it  had  few  if  any  equals  in  the  kingdom.  The  vestry 
contained  a  valuable  collection  of  books,  for  the  use  of  the 
society  which  assembled  there.  This  structure,  after 
having  existed  upwards  of  sixty  years,  was  doomed  to  fall 
the  first  sacrifice  to  the  pitiable  madness  of  the  refuse  of 
mankind:  it  was  assaulted  with  incredible  fury,  and  in  a 
few  hours  reduced  to  the  state  of  which  the  plate  gives  an 
accurate  representation.  From  this  place  the  mob  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Old  Meeting,  which  was  completely  razed  to 
its  foundations. 
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After  the  destruction  of  the  New  and  Old  Meeting, 
which  the  mob  had  demolished  with  the  regularity  of  work- 
men employed  for  the  purpose,  parties  of  the  rioters  moved 
off  to  this  house,  which  they  attacked  with  the  most 
savage  and  determined  fury.  This  mansion  is  situated  on 
Fairhill;  and,  though  it  belonged  to  a  gentleman  who  is 
deservedly  a  favourite  of  the  poor,  yet,  because  it  was  the 
dwelling  of  Doctor  Priestley,  it  was  doomed  to  destruction; 
and  had  not  the  Doctor  been  prevailed  upon  to  retire 
before  the  arrival  of  the  wretches  who  were  the  instruments 
of  its  destruction,  it  is  more  than  probable  (from  their 
expressions  on  the  way)  he  would  have  fallen  a  victim  to 
their  rage.  They  began  by  breaking  down  the  doors  and 
windows;  and  having  entered  the  cellars,  many  of  them 
drank  to  an  excess  which  deprived  them  of  every  apparent 
symptom  of  life;  others,  by  their  repeated  draughts  of 
wine  and  ale,  were  rendered  so  quarrelsome,  that  many 
battles  were  fought  among  themselves.  These  things 
proved  such  an  interruption  to  their  business,  that  it  was 
hoped  the  Laboratory  and  its  valuable  contents  would 
have  been  saved;  but  after  the  effects  of  the  liquor  had 
subsided,  they  broke  into  it,  and,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
Goths  and  Vandals,  they  destroyed  an  apparatus  of 
philosophical  instruments,  and  a  collection  of  scientific 
preparations  for  ascertaining  the  powers  and  extending  the 
knowledge  of  nature,  of  such  number  and  value  as  perhaps 
no  individual  except  Dr.  Priestley  could  have  been  de- 
prived, in  any  age  or  country.  At  length  the  whole 
building  was  set  on  fire,  and  left  by  the  rioters,  many  of 
whom  were  heard  to  express  the  bitterest  regret,  mingled 
with  the  most  savage  malignity,  at  being  disappointed  of 
their  prey.*  One  man  was  killed  on  the  spot,  by  the 
falling  of  a  cornice  stone. 

A  print  of  Mill  Hill  Chapel  was  found  and  is 
reproduced  here. 

In  the  remnant  library  there  was  also  noted 
Challoner's  Preceptor  for  the  Pianoforte.  The  verses 
in  this  volume  are  of  popular  character.  Here  was 
another  means  by  which  Priestley  sought  to  fill  leisure 
hours.  He  was  an  expert  flutist.  The  music  in  this 
publication  was  readily  expressed  on  his  favorite 
instrument. 

*  Dr.  Priestley. 
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The  only  scientific  publication  in  the  remnant 
library  was  Watson's  Chemical  Essays  (5  vols.,  3rd 
edition),  1785.  These  were  constant  companions  of 
Priestley.  He  made  frequent  reference  to  them, 
despite  the  fact  that  their  author,  the  renowned 
Bishop  of  Llandaff,  gloried  in  having  flayed  Priestley 
on  a  certain  occasion. 

So  much  for  the  literature  of  the  library.  Among 
the  other  relics — not  literary — were  found  two  bell- 
jars,  one  small  and  the  other  unusually  large,  and  also 
a  base  by  which  a  bell-jar  might  be  quickly  attached 
to  an  air  pump  and  then  exhausted.  There  were 
numerous  glass  tubes  of  varying  size.  These  had  been 
in  the  hands  of  and  used  by  Priestley.  They  were 
portions  of  the  apparatus  which  he  had  assembled  and 
used  in  his  experimentation  here  in  America. 

The  entire  collection — books  and  apparatus,  inter- 
esting and  important  in  the  development  of  the  history 
of  chemistry  in  America — is  carefully  and  securely 
preserved  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 
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